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fatigues of war, and to all the miseries in its train, the natural horse, badly built, ungainly and 
puny as he is, endures fatigue almost as well as the primitive horse. 

Tile Cross-bred Horse is, as his name Indicates, the issue of a sire and dam of dhTerent 
breeds. This crossing, made with a view to improvement, may give, when judicious, more 
elegant, better made, and finer bodied progeny and also quicker in their various gaits, but 
always requiring, especially If derived from the English, exceptional care, and so much the 
more particular as they are of a more distingue nature. 

Abandoned to himself, deprived of blankets, shelter, grooming, and oats, the cross-bred de- 
teriorates early, and in war perishes miserably, while the natural and the primitive horse 
thrives in browsing upon the scantiest herbage. Ou this score, our two campaigns of the Cri- 
mea and Italy have furnished unquestionable proofs." 

American Deer.* — In this paper Mr. Caton gives us much interesting 
and valuable information on the habits, anatomy, and physiology of the 
Elk {Cervus Canadensis), and the Deer (Cervus Virginianus). As the 
author's account is the result of personal observations and experiments, 
made with great care on a herd of about sixty deer and twenty-one elk, 
kept in his extensive parks for the last six or eight years, his little 
pamphlet will be invaluable to any one following in this study. Several 
new points in the physiology of the deer and elk are brought out, and 
many popular errors corrected. The supposition that a buck attains a 
new prong to his horns every year, is shown not to be the fact, as young 
bucks often have more "points" than old ones. He also gives much valu- 
able information on the shedding and growth of the horns in both species, 
and a careful account of the different stages in the growth of the coats 
of hair and fur. He describes the deer as shedding its coat twice a year, 
and appearing in a red and a blue coat, while the elk sheds its hair but 
once. We would like to make many extracts from Mr. Caton's paper, but 
space will not allow, and we must refer the reader to the pamphlet itself. 

Catalogue of the Ph^enogamous Plants op the United States, 
East of the Mississippi, and op the Vascular Cryftogamous Plants 
op North America, North op Mexico. Compiled, arranged, and pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Mann, of Cambridge. The species are all numbered, 
and we tind that there are 3,646 Flowering Plants known in our territory, 
east of the Mississippi, while but 178 of the higher Cryptogams occur in 
all North America, a smaller proportion we are inclined to think than will 
be found on any other continent. 

We believe the catalogue was published with special reference to the 
convenience of botanists who might wish to make exchanges, and for this 
purpose it will be an invaluable aid, but every one interested in our flora 
should have a copy of it at hand, as at once the most convenient and most 
comprehensive thing of the kind ever issued in the country. 

The Publisher will send it to any address in the United States, upon the 
receipt of the price (25 cts). 

The Canadian Entomologist. — We have received the first number of 
this new enterprise, issued at Toronto, August 1, 1868, in 8vo size, at 50 
cents a volume. It is to contain original papers on Canadian Entomol- 

* American Cervus. By Hon. John D. Caton. Pamph., 8vo, 1868. From the Transactions 
of the Ottawa (111.) Academy of Natural Sciences. 
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ogy ; the transactions of the Entomological Society of Canada ; accounts 
of the capture of new or rare species in Canada, lists of specimens for 
exchange, and desiderata, by members ; and correspondence, etc. 

The present number, consisting of eight pages, contains an account of 
a luminous larva, by Rev. C. J. S. Bethune, and the first of a series of 
valuable papers on the transformations of butterflies and moths by W. 
Saunders : the present number giving a detailed history of Polyommatns 
Americanus, our common coppery butterfly ; of Arctia Parthenos, and 
Drasteria erecthea. The Canadian Entomologist deserves a wide circula- 
tion and generous support from entomologists. 

The American Entomologist.* — We gladly hail the appearance of 
this new monthly, which merits a wide circulation among farmers, gar- 
deners, and horticulturists, as well as entomologists, to whom it promises 
each month to bring new facts regarding the habits of our insects. We 
have no doubt of its entire success. The study of insects is a practical 
subject of the highest importance to a people whose main dependence is 
on the soil. 

The Editors, in their salutatory, insist on the importance for agricul- 
turists, of a good practical knowledge of insects. They state, and we 
believe with reason, that "the United States suffer from the depredations 
of noxious insects to the annual amount of three hundred millions of 
dollars." By a diligent study of the habits and forms of these insects, 
their ravages may be greatly stayed, and, as the Editors compute, a 
million and a half dollars be annually saved to the country. Indeed 
each state in the Union should have a salaried entomologist. Mas- 
sachusetts led off in publishing the three editions of Harris's Treatise 
on Injurious Insects, though the author received compensation barely 
covering the cost of the paper which he used and the time spent in read- 
ing the proofs, but the State never created the office of State Entomolo- 
gist, though more money has been, perhaps, appropriated for entomolog- 
ical purposes by this State (the third edition of Harris' work costing 
some $10,000) than any other in the Union. For twenty years the State 
of New York has had a State Entomologist (Dr. Asa Fitch), whose re- 
ports, like that of Dr. Harris, have been a credit to the author, an honor 
to the State, and a valuable contribution to American science.! New Jer- 
sey has had for several years a State Entomologist, Dr. J. P. Trimble, 
whose work on the Insects Injurious to the Apple-tree was not, we be- 
lieve, published at the State expense. Within two years the State of 

* The American Entomologist, Vol . I, No. 1. Published monthly by R. P. Studley & Co., 101 
Olive street, St. Louis. Mo. One dollar per annum in advance. Editors: B.D.Walsh and C. 
V. Riley. 8vo, double columns, pp. 20, with original illustrations on wood (nine excellent ones 
in the present number), and one colored lithographic plate in each volume. 

t Mr. Walsh states, that u at a recent public meeting of the New York Agricultural Society, 
Senator A. B. Dickinson gave it as his deliberate opinion, that the writings of Dr. Fitch had 
saved annually to the single State of New York, the large sum of fifty thousand dollars; and, so 
far as appears from the record, not a single dissentiDg voice was raised against this most re- 
markable assertion." 



